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EDITORIALS 


column had something to say concerning the desir- 

ability of including on local and national conven- 
tion programs, subjects of mutual interest to canner 
and broker. Such a session was held by the National 
Food Brokers Association at their Forty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting at Atlantic City last month. At that 
meeting two of the most widely known canner per- 
sonalities in the business addressed the brokers: Mr. 
Howard T. Cumming, President of Curtice Brothers 
Company, Rochester, New York, and Past President 
of the National Canners Association; Mr. E. A. 
(Woody) Meyer, Vice-President Eastern Division, 
Richmond Chase Company, San Jose, California. The 
nature of these two short discussions plainly indicate 
that much can be done in this type of meeting to pro- 
mote better relations and more effective team work 
between canner and broker. They discussed, for in- 
stance, such problems as “When is brokerage earned ?” 
“Canner calls without brokers’, “Handling conflicting 
accounts”, “Keeping merchandise on shelves at all 
times’, and “The necessity for training young men in 
the brokerage business”. Certain it is, these questions 
are thrashed over time and time again between indi- 
vidual brokers and principals. It’s just as certain that 
open discussion of these problems where ideas can be 
traded back and forth is bound to broaden the scope 
of the individual and lead to a happier and a quicker 
solution. 

Mr. Cumming, for instance, suggested that even 
though the goods may be billed and paid for, the broker 
may not have earned full brokerage until the goods 
have been shipped. Then too, he believes that if there 
is the necessary degree of confidence between broker 
and principal, that the principal calling on his custom- 
ers unaccompanied by his broker, in no way threatens 
the relationship between them and often strengthens it. 

Mr. Meyer believes that the problem of keeping mer- 
chandise on the retailers’ shelves at all times is the 
gre:test problem facing the canning industry today. 
He |elieves that the broker, by paying strict attention 
to d-tail, by keeping prices, freight rates, case weights 
at his finger tips at all times, by knowing the date and 
the :mount of the last shipment, how much is in tran- 


coum RELATIONS—Several months ago this 


sit, vhen another shipment can be expected, etc., can 


help immeasurably in keeping the product in front of 
the ‘onsumer at all times. 
Most brokers undoubtedly will readily go along with 
a program of this kind, but it is not inconceivable that 
som: brokers may have reasonable objection. The pro- 
gran) staged by the brokers did not provide opportun- 
lty ior rebutal. In that respect it fell short of the 
idea! Nevertheless, it was very definitely a start in 


the right direction. 
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SET ASIDE SENTIMENT—Reports reaching this 
office indicate that the sentiment in favor of.set-asides 
with government procurement continuing on a nego- 
tiated basis through field buyers is shared by most 
canner groups. Those in favor to date include The 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, Baltimore, Ozarks, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Tennessee-Kentucky, Texas, 
Maine, New York, California, Northwest and the Pine- 
apple people. Pennsylvania prefers formal bids while 
the Tri-States is about equally divided. 


Just one more example of the disadvantage to the 
quartermaster in the formal bid system is contained 
in a letter to Mr. Martin Meeter, President of the 
National Kraut Packers Association, from Brig. Gen- 
eral N. E. Waldron, thanking the Association for 
its efforts in securing the Army’s requirements for 
sauerkraut when the needed bids failed to materialize. 


“|. . At the time of the N.C.A. meeting in Atlantic 
City the Army had been able to procure only forty-five 
percent of its needs through formal advertising. When 
your Association was advised of this situation immedi- 
ate steps were taken by the assembled members to 
make additional offerings. These offerings ‘were made 
even though there was an over all shortage of kraut, as 
a result of an abnormally early November freeze. — 


“In spite of this short supply condition your organ- 
ization cooperated so magnificently with this Depot, 
that I am happy to report that we have succeeded in 
procuring our requirements.” — Fortunately a happy 
ending but the QM was in a tight spot on this one and 
the ending could have been quite different. 


Incidently, speaking of kraut, if there’s a single 
American family who hasn’t sampled a dish of sauer- 
kraut and frankfurters in the last week or so, it is 
surely not the fault of the National Kraut Packers 
Association. During National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week, February 9-16, kraut was featured prominently 
on radio, TV, in newspapers and magazines. Nearly 
three quarters of a million attractively lithographed 
doilies, featuring kraut and frankfurters of course, 
were distributed to restaurants and hotels, by one 
distributor. The product was even linked with motor 
oils and gasoline over fifty-three radio stations. Arthur 
Godfrey took up the theme, and believe it or not, it was 
even set to musical scale “Oh, we salute thee noble 
frank and thee our noble krau es 


Says NKPA, “Every penny kraut packer supporters 
of the effective NKPA product publicity have planted 
has sprouted into dollar bills of publicity for kraut and 
more dollars of kraut sales.” 


BEST BUY—How many times this week have you 
told the “Best Buy” story of Canned Foods? ? 
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Program Frozen Food Convention 


Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois 


March 2-7, 1952 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2 


2:00 p.m.—Registration begins. Third Floor Lobby (opposite 
elevators) 


2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Meeting of Research & Standards Com- 
mittee, National Association of Frozen Food Packers— 
Room 12 


3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, Inc.—Room 13 


MONDAY, MARCH 3 


10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, and 
Luncheon, National Association of Frozen Food Packers— 
Room 12 


10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, and 
Luncheon, National Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, Inc. 
—Room 13 


6:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m.—ALL-INDUSTRY COCKTAIL PARTY 
(courtesy Marathon Corporation)—Grand Ballroom 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4 


8:00 a.m.—Brand Breakfasts (for Distributors only) 
Birdseye Distributors—Room 1 
Dulany Distributors—Room 8 
Seabrook Farms Distributors—Room 9 
Snow Crop Distributors—Room 10 


9:45 am—SALES SYMPOSIUM—Distributors—North Ball- 

room 

Motion Picture on Merchandising 

“What the Consumer Thinks of Frozen Foods”—Crowell-Col- 
lier Co. Survey 

“Mrs. Housewife is Very Vocal”’—Tyler Fixture Company 
recordings 

“You Have Only Started Selling” 
Panel Roundtable Discussion 


10:00 am.—PANEL MEETING—Packers—South Ballroom 
“The Effects of Temperature and Length of Storage on the 
Quality of Frozen Foods” 

1. Citrus Concentrates—Dr. W. R. Roy, Minute Maid Corpo- 
ration, New York, New York 

2. Fruits and Vegetables—Dr. R. R. LEGAULT, Head Fruit 
Processing Division, Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Albany, California 

3. Meats. Poultry, and Pre-Cooked Foods — Dr. GLApys E. 
VAIL, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


12:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m.— ALL-INDUSTRY LUNCHEON — 
Grand Ballroom 
Distinguished Merit Award Presentation—Other Awards 
2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.—Meeting of Transportation Committee, 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 


8:00 a.m.—Brand Breakfasts (for Distributors only) 
Cedergreen Distributors—Room 8 
Honor Brand Distributors—Room 9 
Libby Distributors—Room 10 
PictSweet Distributors—Room 1 


9:45 am.—EFFICIENCY SYMPOSIUM—Distributors—South 
Ballroom 
Motion Picture on Employee Training 
“How to Cut Delivery Costs” , 


“Better Warehouse Building and Alterations” 
“Busting Bottlenecks” 
Panel Roundtable Discussion 
10:00 am.—PANEL MEETING—Packers—Lower Tower 

“What Occurs in the Distribution of Frozen Foods from | 

Packer to Retailer” 

1. Long Distance Transportation of Frozen Fruits, Berries, | 
Vegetables and Concentrates—MR. HAROLD D. JOHNSON, 
Transportation Economist, Marketing and Facilities Re- 
search Branch, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA 

2. Results of a Survey of Primary Storages, Secondary Stor- 
ages, Breakup Room Practices, and Distribution to 
Retail Outlets—Dr. K. G. DyksTRA, Manager, Birdseye 
Laboratories, Albion, New York 

3. The Results of Surveys of Retail Outlets for Frozen Foods 
—Mr. E. L. Morin, Head, Quality Control Department, 
Seabrook Farms Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


12:30 p.m.—Membership Luncheon and Annual Meeting—Pack- 
ers—Upper Tower 
(Annual Meeting limited to Members only) 
Addresses by: Mr. Howarp Briscok, London, England; Mr. 
GEORGE L. MEHREN, Director, Food and Restaurant Division, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Washington, D. C. 


12:30 p.m.—Membership Luncheon and Annual Meeting—Dis- 
tributors—North Ballroom 

(Annual Meeting limited to Members only) 

Addresses by: Mr. ALVIN W. LANGFIELD, President, N.W.F. 
F.D., Ferguson-Langfield Frozen Foods, Oakland, Califor- 
nia; Mr. ELLIS ARNALL, Counsel, N.W.F.F.D., Former Gov- 
ernor of Georgia 


2:00 pm. ANNUAL MEETING, FROZEN FOOD DIVISION, §¢ 
NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION—West Ball- 


room fl 
(late afternoon and evening free for individual conferences) te 
THURSDAY, MARCH 6 K 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting, Board of Directors—Distribu- | 
tors—Room 9 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting, Board of Directors—Packers— Ff w 
Room 8 ar 


9:45 am.—FORECAST SYMPOSIUM — Distributors — South lo 
Ballroom 
Motion Picture on New Development 
“New Stars in the Frozen Food Sky” 
Panel Discussion of New Successes in Prepared Foods, Poul- 
try, Seafoods, etc. 


10:00 a.m.— Meeting of Research & Standards Committec— 
Packers—Room 12 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, National Association of Refvig- 
erated Warehouses—Boulevard Room 
Panel Discussion: “Operations Zero” 

7:00 p.m.—ALL-INDUSTRY BANQUET—Grand Ballroom 
(entertainment by stars of stage, screen and television) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


Open Day for Packer-Broker-Distributor Relationships 
10:00 a.m.—Meeting of the National Frozen Food Conven'ion 
Committee to start planning for 1953 
Open House Receptions at Local Plants of Chicago area is- 
tributors and Chicago Packers ; 


Preservers Convention Program on page 16 
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HOW TO DO IT! 


How to Cut Pickles Profitably 


Wide Variety of Quality Pickle Cuts Possible 
With Improved Equipment. 


By JOE URSCHEL 


President, Urschel Laboratories, Inc. 


Any pickle packer will have two pri- 
mary objectives toward which he must 
work in order to have a successful busi- 
ness. First, he must strive toward high- 
est possible quality in order to remain 
competitive quality-wise, and to have his 
product accepted by the consumer. Sec- 


' ondly, in packing this high quality, he 


must work toward keeping his labor 


+ costs as low as possible in order to be 


able to sell his product at a figure that 


- the consumer will accept. Both these 


goals can be greatly influenced in the 
cutting operation of the pickles. Pickles 


> cut by machinery are more uniform than 


jon 


952 


those cut by hand, and the packer has 
considerably more control over uniform 
quality on pickles which are cut by ma- 
chinery. It is impossible for any packer 
to completely control the human element 
in hand cutting pickles. Also, hand cut- 
ting is expensive both from the stand- 
point of wages and the fact that large 
floor areas must be used. Some packers 
today do not realize the possibilities in 
machine cutting of pickles and, there- 


> fore, a number of packs are prepared by 
hand cutting or by only the partial use 


of machinery. The object of this article 
is to explain the various methods by 
which pickles can be cut into varied sizes 


and shapes for an appealing package at 
low cost. 


PICKLE RELISH 

Pickle relish is manufactured from 
mis-shapen and broken pickles, and has 
the lowest value of any pickle stock. For 
this reason, it has been considered by 
Many »s a cheap product to which little 
concer) should be given. Actually, much 
of the sickle relish produced in the past 
Was a -heap appearing product. Many 
machi s used for this relish had a shear- 
ing an crushing action which produced 
] ickle » eces of all sizes floating around 
1 a p. te of crushed pickles. Much of 
this h | an unappetizing appearance. 
he por appearance showed up in not 
only or inary pickle relish but in many 
ther pi oducts such as sandwich spreads 
me products. Newer model dicers 
vercon» this and 
"Isp, uierushed and uniform dices of 
pickle. icing pickles not only gives a 
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good texture and appearance to ordinary 
pickle relish but also greatly enhances 
the appearance of sandwich spreads, cold 
meats, etc. The standard size for making 
most pickle relish is to cut pieces %” 
x 4%" x 4”. Considerable variation from 
a fine-cut relish to a coarse-cut relish can 
be made by adjustment of the slice thick- 
ness. Other parts are available to pro- 
duce 4%” cubes, pieces 4” x %” x %”, 
and pieces 4” x 2” x %”. Many of 
these larger dices are used in various 
specialty products. 


HAMBURGER SLICES 


The development of the hamburger 
stand in the United States has caused an 
ever increasing demand for a slice of 
pickle suitable for this trade. The ham- 
burger slice has come to be known as a 
slice of pickle rather large in diameter, 
but of very little thickness. Many differ- 
ent kinds of machines have been used 
in the past for producing these slices. 
Some of these machines required an 
operator to hold a pickle by hand over 
a rotary slicing plate. This, of course, 
was a slow procedure and did not pro- 
duce uniform slices. Another method of 
attempting to make hamburger slices 
was to force pickles through a gang of 
stationary knives. The difficulty encoun- 
tered here was that the slices were 
crushed so that they fell apart; also, it 
was not possible to make.slices of suit- 
able thinness because the knives would 
have to be placed so close together that 
they would be broken. Moreover, the 
pickles would be completely crushed in 
going through knives so closely spaced. 
Newer model slicers overcome this dif- 
ficulty and produce slices that are thin 
and yet not broken or crushed. Because 
these machines will produce pickle slices 
of extreme thinness, some manufacturers 
have attempted to produce slices so thin 
that they are not acceptable. For in- 
stance, slices ys” thick will fold over 
themselves and have so little body to 
them that they are not suitable to the 
hamburger trade. The most common 
slice thickness is 4%”. A few packers are 
producing hamburger slices with a thick- 
ness of 40” but this is definitely on the 
thin side, 
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BREAD AND BUTTER SLICES 


The bread and butter slice of pickle 
is probably the oldest type of cut pickle. 
Here, too, many packers have sliced 
pickles to greater thickness than de- 
sired because suitable machinery was 
not available to produce the thickness 
of slice required. Consequently, there 
seems to be no standard thickness of 
bread and butter pickles. Recently de- 
veloped equipment is capable of pro- 
ducing many slice thicknesses for bread 
and butter packs. However, the most 
common size made today is a slice 4” 
thick. A few packers are using slices of 
‘s” thickness, and some are holding to 
the old standard of thicker slices, such 
as #2” and vs”. Bread and butter pickles 
produced directly from fresh cucum- 
bers, rather than from brined stock, pro- 
duce an appetizing pack. In the past, 
many packers stayed away from this 
type of fresh cucumber pack because 
there seemed to be no suitable cutting 
machinery for this method. A fresh cu- 
cumber is very hard and brittle, and 
many pickles slicers of the past simply 
could not cut them. Newer models avail- 
able will do an excellent job with this 
product. However, it is most important 
that the mechanic have sufficient endwise 
tension on the slicing knives. Because 
fresh cucumbers are very hard, great 
power is required in cutting them, and 
this causes knives to flex unless they 
are kept stiff. An extreme amount of 
tension should be kept on the slicing 
knives when slicing fresh cucumbers in 
order to produce a uniform slice thick- 
ness. 


LENGTHWISE SLICES 


Another type of pickle slice which is 
gaining popularity is the lengthwise 
slice. This slice can be produced by 
using only the slicing part of the dicer. 
The lengthwise slice, when made approxi- 
mately 4%” thick, often is desirable for 
the hamburger trade. This was especially 
true in 1950 when there was a shortage 
of large pickles for making standard 
hamburger slices and it was necessary 
to use smaller pickles. By slicing these 
smaller pickles lengthwise, a large slice 
was produced. 


HALVE AND QUARTER PICKLES 


Pickles which are cut into quarters 
lengthwise or into halves lengthwise pro- 
duce an eye appealing pack. Smaller 
pickles are used for sweet pickle sticks 
and the larger pickles are cut in this way 
for dills. In the past, this pack was often 
expensive. Only straight pickles could 
be selected for making these quartered 
or halved cuts because if curved pickles 
were used the ends of the cuts would 
be slivered off, producing unattractive 
sticks. With equipment now available, 
it is possible to use pickles of consider- 
able curvature, since the knives cut 
around the curve of the pickle and do 
not produce slivered ends. In this way, 
a high quality pack can be produced 
from pickles of less expensive stock. 


10 


SWEET MIX 


Many packers of pickles are still cut- 
ting pickles by hand for their sweet 
mixed packages. This is undesirable both 
from the standpoint of quality appear- 
ance and labor cost. By using the pickle 
quartering machine in combination with 
the tranverse slicer it is possible to 
produce a uniform piece of pickle at 
relatively low labor cost. This is ac- 
complished by placing a Quartering Ma- 
chine above a Transverse Slicer in such 
a way that the quartered pickles will 
drop directly onto the feed belt of the 
slicer. Generally a sloping V_ shaped 
trough is installed just below the dis- 
charge of the quartering machine in 
order to divert the pickles in the direc- 
tion that they will be traveling when 
they reach the feed belt of the slicer. 
There are various opinions as to the 
length of cutoff for these quartered 
pickles to produce the most desirable 
size of sweet mixed chunk. Sizes of the 
cutoff on transverse slicers now being 
used are 2”, 6” and %o”. Here, too, as 
in the quartering of pickles, it is not 
necessary to select the best pickle stock 
for the production of sweet mixed chunks 
on this machinery. Curved pickles can 
be used, since the quartering machine 
cuts around the curve and produces cuts 
of uniform cross section. 


SCREENING 


One expensive procedure in any pickle 
plant is the inspection of pickles after 
they have been cut. In many plants it 
is common practice to pick out the end 
slices of pickles by hand. This hand- 
picking method is also largely used in 
removing small end pieces from the 
sweet mixed pack. Much of this inspec- 
tion can be eliminated by the use of ro- 
tary cylindrical screening reels. On the 
making of bread and butter slices, if the 
pickle stock is first graded carefully as 
to diameter, a screening reel having 
holes in it slightly smaller than the 
diameter of the pickle will remove most 
of the pickle ends. If some good slices 
should go into the discard through the 
holes in the screening reel, they need 
not be wasted as the screened-out ma- 
terial can be used for producing pickle 
relish. For screening the ends from bread 
and butter pickle slices, the screening reel 
seems to be much more efficient if the holes 
in the reel are square rather than round. 
Small pieces can be screened from sweet 
mixed chunks by having a screening reel 
with small holes through which the small 
pieces of pickle will drop. Many packers 
have attempted to use a shaker screen 
method of removing small pieces and 
end slices. It appears that this method 
is not nearly as efficient as a rotary 
screening reel. On the shaker screen 
the flat surfaces of cut pickles will stick 
to the flat screen surface, resulting in 
a very slow operation. 


GOOD CONDITIONING PAYS 


Some consideration should be given to 
the condition of pickles when they are 
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being cut. Some packers cut the brined 
stock, some cut the stock after the salt 
has been removed with water, while 
others cut the pickles to the desired 
shape after they have been processed 
with sugar and vinegar. The condition 
of the pickle selected by the packer will 
depend somewhat upon various other 
factors in his processing line. However, 
some packers attempt to cut pickles 
which have become extremely brittle 
from processing. This is especially true 
where alum is used and the pickles have 
become extremely hard. These brittle 
pickles will often break while in the cut- 
ting machinery, causing considerable loss 
from broken pieces. Extremely brittle 
pickle stock used for pickle relish can 
break up in going through the dicing 
machinery, and produce a relish not 
nearly as uniform as it would be if a 
softer stock were used. For this reason, 
it is often most desirable to cut the 
brined stock or to cut the brined stock 
immediately after the salt has been re- 
moved from it. 


THATCHER GLASS ELECTS 
TWO NEW DIRECTORS 


Arch K. Wood, formerly President of 
McKee Glass Company, which was re- 
cently merged with Thatcher Glass Com- 
pany, and W. A. Wood, former Vice- 
President of the McKee Company, have 
been elected Directors of the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company. W. A. 
Wood was also elected Vice-President in 
Charge of the McKee Glass Division. 

Robert M. DeGarmo was elected Vice- 
President in Charge of the Production 
Service Departments, and Reginald L. 
Burd, Vice-President in Charge of 
the Production Engineering Department. 
Both men have been associated with 
Thatcher for many years. 

Philip W. Hatch of Muncie, Indiana, 
has become associated with Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Inc. in an 
executive capacity, according to an an- 
nouncement by Franklin B. Pollock, 
president. Mr. Hatch has been associated 
with Ball Brothers Company for the 
past twenty years, and for the past four 
years as manager of the company’s glass 
container sales division. 


QUARTERMASTER WANTS 
SALAD DRESSING, MAPLE SYRUP 


The Chicago Quartermaster has ex- 
tended invitations to interested parties 
to bid on 1,341,000 pounds of salad dress- 
ing, 1,972,200 pounds of imitation maple 
syrup, and 1,700,000 pounds of shorten- 
ing; All of the above in No. 10 cans. Bids 
for the shortening will be opened March 
6, for the salad dressing March 10, and 
for the maple syrup March 11. 

Persons interested in submitting bids 
on the above supplies, or in securing 
additional information, may write the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, at 1819 
W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Attention 
Public Information Officer, or telephone 
LAfayette 3-5500, Extension 4418. 
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BILL ALEXANDER TO ADDRESS 
FREEZERS 


Dr. W. H. Alexander will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the Industry Luncheon 
of the National Frozen Food Convention, 
according to an announcement by the in- 
dustry’s Convention Committee. The 
Industry Luncheon, to be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel on March 4, is be- 
coming a traditional part of the annual 
frozen food conclave. 


Dr. Alexander, better known as Bill 
Alexander, is an outstanding figure on 
the contemporary scene. As a pastor of 
a 4,000 member church in Oklahoma 
City, he is a militant Christian leader in 
the Southwest. Among Bill Alexander’s 
dynamic activities was an exhaustive 
campaign as a nominee for the U. S. 
Senate in 1950—and although he was de- 
feated, he brought out more votes for 
his party than any candidate in the his- 
tory of Oklahoma. Those who know him 
best say the man is a human dynamo— 
a two fisted talker and a brilliant thinker 
who will bring the frozen food industry 
an important message of real inspiration. 


ILLINOIS OFFICERS 


At the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Illinois Canners Association held in Chi- 
cago, February 11, the following officers 
and Directors were elected: P. A. 
Schmith, Stokely Foods, Inc., Hoopeston, 
President; W. R. Benner, Streator Can- 
ning Company, Streator, Vice-President; 
and W. D. Jones, Streator, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors 
elected are: Glenn R. Browne, Milford 
Canning Company; E. K. Elworthy, 
California Packing Corporation; W. H. 
Martindale, G. S. Suppiger Company; 
Vernon Otto, Rock Valley Canning Com- 
pany; Robert Snively, Illinois Canning 
Company; Mr. Schmith and Mr. Benner. 

The Fall Convention of the Association 
will be held at the Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday, November 6. 

Members of the Association voted in 
favor of a continuation of set-aside with 
government procurement to be handled 
on a_ negotiated basis through field 
buyers. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
OFFICERS 


Jack Bush, Bush Brothers & Company, 
Clinton, Tennessee, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Other officers elected are: John 
Craddock, Ridgely Canning Company, 
Ridgely, Tennessee, Vice-President; and 
H. L. W. Hill, Tennessee Foods, Inc., 
Portland, Tennessee, reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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CANNERS’ SCHOOL AT U. OF M. 


The annual Canners, Freezers and 
Fieldmen’s Short Course will be held in 
the University of Maryland’s Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, College Park, Md., 
March 19 and 20. The course will focus 
attention on production and economic 
factors that influence growing and mar- 
keting vegetable crops. 

The school is sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Department of Horti- 
culture, Rutgers University, University 
of Delaware and the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association. The Tri-State Packers will 
meet in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md., the following day, March 21. 


Special emphasis will be placed on 
sweet corn and tomato processing, but 
other crops to be discussed will be: sweet 
potatoes, peas, asparagus, broccoli, lima 
and snap beans. Students at the course 
will do laboratory work on quality con- 
trol, grading and judging canned and 
frozen products. 

Winners of the 10 Ton Tomato Club 
Contest will be announced at the short 
course. 


KRAUT PACKERS DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association will be held 
at Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, three 
miles from Port Clinton, Ohio, July 9 
and 10. 


SHRIVER ELECTED 
PHILLIPS TREASURER 


Albanus Phillips, President of the 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland, has announced the election of 
Harold D. Shriver to the office of Treas- 
urer succeeding the late J. Lockwood 
Shepherd. Charles D. Spedden has been 
elected Assistant Treasurer, succeeding 
Mr. Shriver. 


HAMMER APPOINTS FREY 


The Hammer Lithograph Corporation, 
Rochester, New York label manufactur- 
ers, has appointed William R. Frey, Jr., 
of the Frey Sales Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, as its representative 
for the State of Maine. 


BUYS ROXANNA PLANTS 


Owen H. Harding, formerly operator 
of a cannery at Lebanon, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the Roxanna corn canning plants 
at Corwin and Waynesville, Ohio from 
The Churngold Corporation, and will 
operate the plants this year as the Rox- 


_anna Canning Company, with offices at 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
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OZARK OFFICERS 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Ozark Canners Association James O. 
Witt, Jr. Hargis Canners, Inc., Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, was elected President; 
Larry Deweese, Steel Canning Company, 
Springdale, Arkansas, Vice-President; 
and Joe T. Talbert, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 

F. R. Spurgin, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association for the past 13 years 
retired on December 1. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ADVANCES MOORE 


Charles F. Moore, formerly assistant 
to the general manager of the Diamond 
Crystal-Colonial Salt Division of General 
Foods, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, J. J. LeClare, general 
manager of the division has announced. 

Mr. Moore joined General Foods in 
1930 as a retail salesman in Lansing, 
Michigan, following his graduation from 
the University of Michigan. He served 
as sales correspondent in the Western 
Division Office in Chicago, and as district 
representative in Saginaw, Michigan, be- 
fore joining the Diamond Crystal organ- 
ization at St. Clair in 1936 as a sales 
correspondent. He served Diamond Crys- 
tal successively as assistant to the mer- 
chandising manager, eastern division 
sales manager, associate sales manager, 
manager of field sales operations, and 
general sales manager before becoming 
assistant to the general manager in 1949. 


CMI AIDING 
MAPLE SYRUP PRODUCERS 


Local producers of pure maple syrup 
in cans are being supported in a con- 
sumer education program sponsored by 
the Marketing Bureau of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, New York City. 

CMI’s consumer program is accom- 
plished through food page pictures and 
articles sent to 600 editors of large and 
small town newspapers read by 17 mil- 
lion people in areas where pure canned 
maple syrup is available from local 
producers. 

The program has been linked with 
Pancake Day, February 26th, the date 
of a national promotion conducted by 
producers of pancake mixes and other 
large-scale advertisers. 


PLANS AD CAMPAIGN 


Chin & Lee Company, New York can- 
ners of Chinese food specialties, has ap- 
pointed Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & 
Clifford as their advertising agency to 
direct a campaign utilizing newspapers, 
radio, and television. 
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A. |. C. SCHEDULES 
SALES CLINICS 


The Associated Independent Canners 
have scheduled sales clinics in various 
parts of the country. At these clinics it 
will be explained just how canner mem- 
bers have tied in with previous sales 


drives, and how best results can be ob- 


tained from promotions scheduled in the 

near future. Members are urged par- 

ticularly to invite their brokers to these 
sessions. Also non-member canners are 
cordially invited. 

Scheduled meetings to date (other 
meetings will be added later), are as 
follows: 

February 25, Monday, Easton Maryland, 
County Auditorium, 10:30 a.m., Chair- 
man S. E. W. Friel; 

March 6, Thursday, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 11:00 a.m., 
Chairman G. Barton Silver; 


March 10, Monday, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, 3:00 p.m., Chair- 
men E. H. Dunlap and R. W. Jones; 

March 11, Tuesday, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Schroeder Hotel, 1:30 p.m., Chair- 
man J. P. Kraemer; 

March 13, Thursday, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Radisson Hotel, 11:00 a.m., Chair- 
men T,. A. Fremming and George 
Borg; 


After March 24, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, Chairmen Paul Anderson, broker; 

March 27, 28 and 29, Louisiana State 
Grocers Convention, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


PHILLIPS APPOINTS BROKERS 


The following brokers have been ap- 
pointed representatives of the Phillips 
Packing Company, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, in the following territories: Con- 
necticut—William M. Rosen, Inc., New 
Haven; Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island— True P. Weaver Sales 
Company, Milton, Massachusetts; West- 
ern Massachusetts —C. T. Beauregard, 
West Hartford, Connecticut; Maine—M. 
C. Kanzinger, Bucksport; Indianapolis— 
Davis Brokerage Company. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 
APPOINTED TO MERCHANDISE 
OLIVES 


The California Advisory Board, which 
is directing an active advertising cam- 
paign in the interests of canned ripe 
olives, has appointed three district mer- 
chandising representatives to aid Board 
manager Richard W. Henderson, of San 
Francisco. James W. Brown, with head- 
quarters in New York, is representing 
the board on the eastern seaboard; Roger 
A. Berkelman is operating out of Chi- 
cago, covering the mid-west, while 
Richard D. Bowden, of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, is handling the southwest and 
part of the deep south territory. All 
have backgrounds of grocery merchan- 
dising. 
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NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
BROKERS ELECT 


At a meeting held at the Flint Elks 
Club, February 8, the Northeastern 
Michigan Food Brokers Association. at 
Saginaw, elected the following officers to 
serve for 1952: Walter Greeson, Walter 
M. Greeson Company, Flint, President; 
Lloyd Cox, Flint, First Vice-President; 
Robert G. Somerville, Somerville & Gun- 
ther, Saginaw, Second Vice-President; 
Max F. Tucker, Ralph O. Tucker & Son, 
Saginaw, Secretary; William Bennett, 
Bennett Brokerage Company, Saginaw, 
Treasurer; Jed Kinney, Ralph O. Tucker 
and E. G. Patton were elected to the 
Advisory Board. 


NEW BOOK ON LEMONS 


The University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, has just brought 
out a new book entitled “The Lemon 
Fruit: Its Composition, Physiology and 
Products”, by Elbert T. Bartholomew 
and Walton B. Sinclair. It sets forth 


that the lemon has a greater variety of | 


culinary, beverage, industrial and me- 
dicinal uses than any other fruit. It is 
used in the fresh form, in bottled bever- 
ages and in canned form. 


“TOPPING LOADS” 
LEADS TO INJUNCTION 
AGAINST GROWERS 


The California State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento, California, re- 
cently reported to the members of the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board and _ all 
cling peach processors, that actions 
brought by it against two cling peach 
growers of Stanislaus County had re- 
sulted in judgments for civil penalties 
of $250.00 each, and permanent injunc- 
tions against further infractions. The 
complaints were that these growers 
placed quantities of damaged and sub- 
standard peaches in the interior of truck 
loads in such a manner that the fruit on 
the outside was not representative of the 
entire load. 


PLAN MANAGEMENT FORUM 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will stage a ‘Management 
Forum” clinic in Chicago March 30, 
April 4, inclusive. 

The project, according to Rudolph L. 
Treuenfels, marketing counsel for the 
grocers’ group, will be so arranged that 
it will be of substantial. value to owners 
and top executives of member firms. 

“This management forum’ he said, 
“is to concentrate on policies and opera- 
tional techniques of paramount interest 
at this time. It is to be conducted as a 
workshop, with emphasis on case his- 
tories and opportunity for thorough 
discussion.” 
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GRADES FOR 
.. FROZEN LEAFY GREENS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it is proposing, for 
the. first time, U.S. standards for grades 
of frozen leafy greens (other than spin- 
ach). These are: Beet tops, collards, 
endive, kale, swiss chard, and mustard, 
turnip and dandelion greens. 

The grades, which embrace the “sliced” 
as well as the “whole” and “cut” or 
“chopped” styles of frozen leafy green, 
would be designated under the proposed 
standards as U. S. Grade A or Fancy, 
U. S. Grade B or U.S. Extra Standard, 
and substandard. The factors of color, 
character, and absence of defects would 
be considered in conjunction with other 
requirements in ascertaining the grade 
of the product. 

‘The proposed standards, which follow 
closely grade requirements ‘provided in 
the currently effective standards for 
frozen spinach are the result of studies 
by the Department, and of recommenda- 
tions which have been received from the 
industry. 

Interested parties may send their 
views or comments on the _ proposed 
standards during the next 30 days to 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D.C. 


CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
U. S. standards for grades of canned 
concentrated orange juice which have 
been in effect since 1943. 

The revision proposes a Grade A (or 
Fancy) and Grade C (or Standard), as 
at present, but adds a style with sweet- 
ening ingredient added. Both Grade A 
and’ Grade C include characteristics of 
color, flavor, and absence of defects, and 
each has detailed requirements with re- 
spect to orange juice solids for various 
kinds of concentrations. 

Interested persons may submit views 
or comments on the proposed revision 
curing the next 30 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S.. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
EARNINGS 


Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman, reports 
Container Corporation of America earn- 
ings for the year ended December 31, 
1951, equaled $5.91 per common share 
compared with $5.87 for the year 1950. 
Total earnings for 1951 were $12,065,997 
after all charges including provisions for 
depreciation and all Federal (including 
excess profits), state, and local taxes 
compared with $12,016,626 in 1950. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $212,562,- 
019 compared with $154,841,198 for the 
year before. 
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Dr. App Addresses Conn. Growers 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


“Know your soils” was the keynote of 
an address given February 7 by Dr. 
Frank App, Director of Research and 
Development for the Seabrook Farming 
Corporation of Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
at the annual mid-winter meeting of 
Connecticut Vegetable growers, held at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. App was the principal 
speaker at the sessions, which were at- 
tended by more than 250 growers. 

Soil analysis and the working knowl- 
edge gained from it today offer the 
greatest opportunity to American agri- 
culture for larger and more profitable 
yields, better quality products, stability 
of income, and conservation of our soil 
resources, he said. 

The New Jersey agronomist pointed 
to his experience at Seabrook Farms 
which has 19,000 acres under vegetable 
production. The findings of their Soils 
Laboratory, established 10 years ago, has 
enabled them, in many cases, to produce 
larger crops with less fertilizer, through 
a more accurate knowledge of the needs 
of each particular crop. 


REFRIGERATED SWEET CORN 


Growers attending the morning ses- 
sions heard two panel discussions on 
problems of vegetable production and 
marketing. A new refrigerated pack for 
sweet corn which has worked well in the 
mid-West was described by E.°D. Mal- 
lison, Atlantic Commission Co., Ine.; C, 
P. Austin, National Association of Ice 
Industries, and W. R. Jacobi, Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation. In Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio last year, on the farms of 
several cooperating growers, corn was 
packed in wet-strength paper bags im- 
mediately after harvesting and cooling. 
Each bag contained 5 dozen ears of corn 
and several pounds of ice. Since the 
package contained its own refrigeration, 
there was no need for special handling 
at the warehouse and the corn arrived at 
the retail store in its original pack and 
in prime quality condition. The speakers 
said that this is now accepted marketing 
procedure in the Indianapolis and some 
other areas, and has been enthusiastic- 
ally received by farmer, middleman, re- 
tailer and consumer alike. 

Other speakers sharing the afternoon 
program with Dr. App were E. C. Min- 
num, extension vegetable specialist at the 
University of .Connecticut; Robert F. 
Stevens, horticulturist at the University 
of Delaware, and Neely Turner, assis- 
tant director of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station. 

Vegetable growing in Delaware and 
Connecticut bear little resemblance to 
each other, according to Mr. Stevens. 
One-half of Delaware’s 450,000 acres of 
vegetables are planted to lima beans for 
canning and freezing. On the remaining 
half, a wide variety of vegetable crops 
are grown. Here, again, the largest pro- 
portion of the yield goes to the canneries 
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and freezing plants rather than to the 
fresh market. Mr. Stevens mentioned 
Delaware’s labor problems. With their 
usual sources of seasonal labor being 
diverted to industry, more and more 
farmers are importing Puerto Rican help 
or turning to crops which require little 
hand labor. He mentioned two new prac- 
tices which have had some success in 
Delaware. These are growing ever-bear- 
ing strawberries in sawdust mulch and 
cutting asparagus in August and Sep- 
tember. Fall-cutting of asparagus has 
given about equal yields as cutting the 
crop in the spring, Delaware test have 
shown. 


Mr. Turner spoke of several recent 
lines of research at the Connecticut Sta- 
tion which have already aided the State’s 
vegetable growers or show promise of 
helping them in the future. Some of 
those he mentioned were the Station’s 
work in developing pollen sterile plants, 
notably corn; chemotherapy for the con- 
trol of plant diseases; the use of radio- 
active tracers in various fields of re- 
search; studies on insect resistance to 
insecticides, and investigations on nema- 
todes and wireworms. 


Mr. Minnum reported on new ma- 
terials for weed control and discussed 
some of the findings brought out at the 
recent Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference. 


DEATHS 


DR. FRED F. FITZGERALD 


Dr. Fred Finley Fitzgerald, 69, one of 
the first members of National Canners 
Association’s Research Laboratory staff, 
and for more than 20 years in charge of 
the Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, died February 7 at 
Joliet, Illinois after an illness of about 
two months. Dr. Fitzgerald was a 
brother of Jay E. Fitzgerald, for 22 
years Director of Information and later 
Assistant Secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association, who retired in 1946. 


ALBERT G. PETERSON 


A. G. Peterson, age 64, General Sales 
Manager of the Eastern Division, Corn 
Products Refining Company, died sud- 
denly in his suite at the Hotel Shelburne, 
New York, February 11. 


Mr. Peterson joined Corn Products in 
1907 as a specialty salesman in the State 
of Indiana and thereafter was associated 
exclusively with the sales division of the 
Company. In 1918 he was made Man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch office; 
in 1935, Division Manager; and in 1939, 
a Vice-President of Corn Products Sales 
Company. 
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FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 1, 1952— 
Spring Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 3-5, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
National Preservers Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952 — Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 

MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-20, 1952— Annual Can- 
ners, Freezers & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


MARCH 20-21, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


APRIL 10, 1952— Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
- ++ SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 


For | a long time it’s ee known that certdin foods taste better, 
keep better in a can that’s coated inside*with enamel. But it used 
to take this enamel a long time to dry. That nade the cans more 
expensive than they should be. f ; 

So Continental research pelle went to work to fade 
ings that would dry and cure quickly. After extensive study, 
developed several such linings. Applied to sheets of ca 
the new enamels dried sixties faster than those first used, and 
three times fastér mawiy used more regently. Now we can 
have shee feady, to be made into cans after only eight to ten 
minutes in bake oyén. / 

But_our Sientist¢ are keeping right, on working. Their new 
_ goal is enamels’that will dry in one pr two mi 
lined cans even more economical. / 

Here’s another example of what Continentdla 


matter how satisfactory’ the present performance of o 
...paper_ containers and fibre drums, our aim is to mak 


This advertisement originally 
‘4 Boies in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING FJ ‘100 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS ANQ CQRK 


“ 
af. 
NN stion for packaged products—at low N 
vide better protection for packaged products—at lower cost¥ No 
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NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
March 2-5, 1952 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2 
2 P.M.—OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 
English-Walnut Room 


MONDAY, MARCH 3 
10 A.AM.— GENERAL MEETING—MORNING SESSION 
Florentine Room 
Report of the President 
Report of the-Washington Office 
Reports from members of the Executive Committee on business 
conditions in areas represented by them 


Address: “The Business Situation and Outlook’’—GrorGE M. 
LEwIs, Vice-President and Director of Marketing, American 
Meat Institute 


Address: “Food and Drug Administration Activities in the Pre- 
serve Industry”—WALLACE JANSSEN, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration 


2 P..M.—_GENERAL MEETING—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Florentine Room 


Report of the Nominating Committee and the Election of Officers 

O.P.S. Price Panel—Conducted by DANIEL R. FORBES, Associa- 
tion Counsel, and HERBERT K. (BILL) DRAPER, O.P.S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Present Status of the Amendments to the Food and Drug 
Standards of Identity for Preserves, Jellies and Fruit Butters” 
—Report by Washington Staff 

Address: “Types of Corn Syrup for Manufacturing Fruit 
Spreads”—HowarpD A. PRENTICE, Corn Industries Research 
foundation 


Report: “Preserve Industry Production Survey” 

Discussion: “Plans for Future Survey” 
—EArL L. WINGER, National Production Authority, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4 
10 A.M. TECHNICAL MEETING—MORNING SESSION 
Florentine Room 

Symposium on Color Research 

“Color Changes in Fruit Preserves”—Dr. GORDON MACKIN- 
NEY, University of California 

“Color Reactions of Cranberry Products and Mixtures with 
Berry Fruits”—WILuIAM F, FILz, Cranguyma Farms 

“Effect of Storage on Color of Fruit Spreads’ — WILLIAM 
CASE, QM Food and Container Institute 

“Developments in Research on Color Stabilization in Pre- 
serves’’—E. EVERETT MESCHTER, The American Preserve Co. 

2 P.M.—TECHNICAL MEETING—AFTERNOON SESSION 

Florentine Room 

A Round Table Discussion—‘Legal Standards for Orange Mar- 
malade”’ 

“Sanitation Control by Improved Chlorination Practices”—L. J. 
BECKMAN, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

“Procedures for Rapid Thawing of Large Containers of Frozen 
Fruit”—H. C. (DuTCH) DIEHL, Director, The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation and J. P. JOHNSON, President, National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 


10 AM.—ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF 
FRUIT SPREADS 
Florentine Room 

Subjects for discussion: 

Pre-award samples; Ration packaged jams; New fruit spread 
products; Factory inspection procedures; Laboratory test- 
ing procedures; Future requirements of jams, jellies, apple 
butter and marmalades; Specifications for jams, jellies, 
apple butter and marmalades; Other subjects of interest 


OWENS-ILIINOIS PACKAGES 


“on the Main Street for Food Packers....60 shoppers SEE and $ 


Importance of the visual appeal of glassed food to food packers and retailers is shown above in the Owen-Illincis’ Glass Company’s 
exhibit during the recent National Canners Convention in Atlantic City. The display which measured 50 by 50 feet tied in with 
the convention theme “The. Main Street of the Canning Industry.” Six giant photographic panels pictured glassed foods displays in 
various retail food stores throughout the country. A moving parade of food products in Duraglas containers highlighted the display 
which was part of the exhibit of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association. Visitors took advantage of two conference rooms, 
checking facilities and telephone service offered by the company. ; 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Except for a 
flurry in canned fish, and a strengthening 
of the orange juice situation, the canned 
foods market this week continued rou-. 
tine. There’s little evidence that. dis- 
tributors intend to depart from the hand- 
to-mouth pattern of replacement buying, 
particularly on fruits and tomato prod- 
ucts. Recent reductions in cocktail’ ap- 
pear to have had the desired effect in 
that increased movement is_ reported. 
California and Florida tomatoes are re- 
ceiving more and more attention of buy- 
ers unable to obtain their supplies ‘in the 
East and Mid-West. French style beans 
are growing scarce by the minute, as 
winter packing is just about at a stand- 
still, due to the high price and scarcity 
of the raw product from the South. 
There’s little or no corn to be found; 
peas are holding well with demand 
moderate. 


STATISTICS—The National Canners 
Association this week came out with fig- 
ures on the beet and carrot packs 
through December 31. Ordinarily these 
packs are not reported until later in the 
year, but because the pack during Janu- 
ary and February is usually negligible, 
the figures are made available at this 
time. The additional pack will be re-'” 
ported in March. The packs up to the 
end of this year are reported elséwhere 
on this page. 

Stocks and shipments of these two 
commodities, as well as figures for can- 
ned apples, apple sauce and RSP cher- 
ries follow: 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED BEETS 


1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1 829,736 1,471,122 
Stocks, January (a) 5,564,628 
Ship., July 1 to January 1...... (a) 3,965,854 
(a)—Not Available. 
CANNED CARROTS 
1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Faby 528,533 343,201 


Pack 
Total Supply 
Stocks, January 1... 
Ship., July 1 to January 1 
(a)—Not Available. 


1,704,614 1,955,145 
2,233,147~ 2,298,346 . 
(a) 1,198,875 
(a) 1,099,471 


APPLESAUCE APPLES 


1951-52 1951-52 
(Actual cases)  6/10's 
Carryover, August 3,497,089 1,953,263 
Pack, August through Dec... 8,284,907 2,937,208: 
Supply 11,781,996 4,890,471 
Stocks, January 7,532,747 3,213,459 
Ship. during December.......... 755,281 575,864 
Ship., August 1 to Jan. 1...... 4,249,249 1,677,012 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual Cases) 


Pack 
Total Supply 
Stocks, February 1 aed 
Shipments during January...... 
Ship., July 1 to February 1 


5,022,951, 4,672,041} 
5,053,288 “4,701,991 


293,775 279,79 
4,045,240 3,551,150 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Volume Trading In Fish—Fruits Depressed 
—Citrus Steadier—Maryland Tomato Offer- 
ings Limited—Paste Only Steady Item In 
California Tomato Products — Moderate 
Movement Peas — Texas Offers Beets And 
Carrots—Tuna Improved. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Feb, 21, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Volume trading 
again appeared in sections of the canned 
fish group. There was a broad interest 
in some vegetable packs, especially the 
items in short supply. However, for 
fruits there remained an unsettled posi- 
tion with many of the opinion that lower 
prices were certain. 

Buying of fish was to anticipate re- 
quirements well ahead covering both full 
Lenten season needs as well as early 
Spring and Summer consumption. De- 
spite the shortage of some vegetables it 
was believed that fairly good carryovers 
will be seen for quite a few packs. Slow 
shipping. instructions against previous 
purchases, as well as a falling off in de- 
mand since the first of the year, proved 
to be unusually disappointing features. 


THE OUTLOOK—Apparently the de- 
pressing market position was in the fruit 
group, where recent declines in cocktail 
may eventually force lower levels for 
such packs, as pears, peaches, pineapple, 
pineapple juice, some packs of mixed 
fruits, etc. Reductions in Government 
set-asides covering 1952 packs, along 
with the slow shipping instructions and 
the unwillingness of consumers to take 
hold at these prices evidently accounted 
for the bearishness spreading throughout 
this market group. 


Firmness was held a certainty in the 
fish market where buying for Lenten re- 
quirements and also a broad demand for 
Spring and Summer needs was seen. 
Trade estimates pointed to more buying 
to follow, inasmuch as all needs were 
not believed to have been met. Further- 
more, the trade feels that with the short- 
ages of imported tuna, especially from 
Japan, there should be good buying of 
domestic packs. Demand for this par- 
ticular fish will also be aided by the ex- 
treme shortages in sardines. 


CITRUS JUICES — Leading Florida 
packers made no change in their asking 
schedules, holding orange juice at 80 
cents for 2s, $1.80 for 46 oz. and $3.75 
for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. This 
covered both sweetened and unsweetened. 


1 


1951 PACK OF BEETS TO DECEMBER 31st** 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


the 1951 crop will be reported in March. 


Mise. Tin 

24/303 24/2 6/10 & Glass 48/82 24/2% 48/1P Total 
205,344 460,689 299,357 567,819 141,014 25,856 17,848 1,717,927 

PII: scccdeimccnsennsati 166,470 69,317 79,920 49,034 14,221 1,600 14,172 394,734 
Wisconsin 1,650,032 685,834 345,766 425,496 332,031 12,659 9,143 3,460,961 
Ore. & Wash. ............ 874,373 102,598 308,033 3,524 106,381 ............ 372 1,394,531 
Other States ............. 194,536 143,948 43,618 16,598 2,182 412,784 
U. S. TOLAL....3,120,325 1,860,130 1,125,383 1,104,807 663,019 144,161 41,535 8,059,360 
** The above report represents the pack of beets to December 31, 1951. Additional pack out of 


By style: 3,807,054 cases of sliced; 2,108,791 cases of whole; 890,263 cases of diced; 842,589 
eases of cut; 312,205 cases of French style; and 98,458 cases of quartered. 


1951 PACK OF CARROTS TO DECEMBER 31st** 


Comyiled by N.C.A. Divi.ion of Statistics 


_. crop will be reported in March. 


Mise. Tin 
6/10 24/303 24/2 48/8Z &Gles; 48/1P 24/2% Tc tal 

138,196 82,423 155,100 we 419,673 
Maryland ..... 11,594 1,264 36,450 10,710 60,018 
Michigan 26,037 72,521 5,161 8,878 116,692 
Wisconsin ...... 131,532 208,107 53,343 48,026 24,571 1,270 461,849 
Ore. & Wash. 206,720 91,993 46,143 See ae ete 759 375,572 
283,975 126,008 103,967 4,198 2,529 521,341 

798,054 577,316 400,164 139,318 27,091 12,452 750 1,955,145 
** Above report represents pack of carrots to December 3lst, 1951. Additional pack out of 1951 


' By. style: 1,459,633 cases of diced; 264,211 cases of sliced; 137,369 cases of French style; 
89,796 cases of whole: 38,232 cases of cut; and 15,904 cases of quartered. 
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Grapefruit juice was offered at $1.60 for 
46 oz. and blended at $1.67%. Texas 
canners offered grapefruit juice, sweet- 
ened and unsweetened at $1.75 to $1.85 
f.o.b. cannery. 


At the moment the bulk of the demand 
reaching Florida citrus juice canneries 
was for the frozen concentrated. There 
has been some improvement in the call 
for canned, but the quantities, sold and 
unsold in canners hands continued to in- 
crease. Grower markets were steadier, 
especially for oranges, and the minimum 
was now around 80 to 90 cents a box de- 
livered to packers warehouse as against 
a basis in the neighborhood of 50 cents 
a box recently. 


PEACHES—tThe trade feeling is that 
holdings of yellow cling 2%s are in ex- 
cess of Hoth needs. There was also an 
understanding that packers of nationally 
advertised brands were holding large 
stocks of this size. They have sold liberal 
quantities, but the unfortunate position 
is the absence of shipping directions 
against these. As a result, some feel 
that price concessions may follow in an 
effort to move the goods. On the other 
hand, buyers are finding difficulty in 
locating supplies of 1s and 8 oz. packs. 
For 2% choice halves or sliced the mar- 
ket was quoted nominally at $2.80 to 
$2.85 per dozen f.o.b. 


COCKTAIL — This is the unsettling 
feature of the general canned fruit pic- 
ture. The movement has been slow while 
stocks were believed to be quite heavy. 
Choice 2%s were offered around $3.25 
f.o.b. with the idea that this could be 
shaded. For 1s tall sellers asked $2.10 
to $2.20, f.o.b. The general position is 
also upset owing to the offerings of 
choice said to be of rather poor quality. 
Apparently this will have to be elimi- 
nated before there is market stability. 


PEARS—Standards appear to be the 
weak spot in this market group. For 
2%s standards, the asking price was 
around $3.00 per dozen, f.o.b., well below 
the season’s opening level. There has 
been a decidedly disappointing demand. 
While choice was lower as a result of 
this move, some packers would not cut 
the basis any too much maintaining that 
the inventory position did not warrant 
it. Some were holding from $3.75 to 
$3.90, while others would accept business 
as low as $3.50, f.0.b. 


APRICOTS — This market was in a 
much steadier position inasmuch as the 
available supplies were small, while there 
was a constant call for stock. For 2%s 
fancy unpeeled sellers asked around 
$3.50 per dozen and peeled $3.45 f.o.b. 
Whole unpeeled supplies were light and 
the market was in the neighborhood of 
$2.70 for choice. 


Manufacturers 


tis 


Bridgeton 
New Jersey 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


TOMATOES — There were again ex- 
tremely limited offerings out of Mary- 
land of 2s, on the basis of $1.55 f.o.b., 
but the feeling was that some stock 
would be made available as the season 
progressed. Lower government require- 
ments and the limited buying interest, 
along with West Coast competition prob- 
ably accounted for this attitude. Cali- 
fornia offerings were at $1.95 to $2.00 
for 2%s standards. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There was 
steadiness to the offerings of tomato 
paste out of California on the basis of 
$7.75 per case for 96/6 oz. 26 percent 
solids or better. However, as to puree, 
catsup and chili sauce the large stocks 
were making themselves felt, especially 
in view of the dragging demand. For 
puree, 1.045 sp.g., 2%s sellers asked 
$2.00, f.o.b. For 14 oz. fancy catsup, the 
nominal market price was $1.55 per 
dozen, but the feeling was that further 
price reactions will be necessary to meet 
up with buyers ideas. 


PEAS—The movement was moderate, 
but the undertone remained steady. How- 
ever, the belief was gaining ground that 
a fair season carryover will be estab- 
lished unless there is a surprising in- 
crease in the buying trend. Offerings 


f.o.b. Wisconsin were on the basis of 
$1.15 for extra standard sweet 5 sieve 
and $1.25 for fancy 6 sieves, with sellers 
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asking $1.40 for fancy ungraded sweets, 
while fancy 2 sieves were offered all the 
way down to $1.95, all 303s f.o.b. 


CORN — Supplies in the wholesale 
markets were extremely short and only 
scattered offerings developed. There 
were a few sellers asking $1.00 per dozen, 
for 8 oz. fancy cream style golden, and 
$1.60 for 3038s, fancy, f.o.b. mid-west 
cannery. 


CARROTS—Texas canners were pro- 
cessing this vegetable and increased 
offerings for shipment were expected. 
Some were now showing a willingness to 
sell on the basis of $4.75 for standard 
sliced and $5.25 for fancy 10s. Stand- 
ard diced were offered at $1.00 for 2s 
and $5.00 for 10s, and on fancy diced 
these interests asked $1.12% and $5.50 
respectively. 


BEETS—This was another vegetable 
now being processed by Texas canners 
and offers for nearby shipment were 
noted at 95 cents for fancy diced 303s, 
$1.07% for 2s and $4.75 for 10s. On cuts 
these sellefs asked 95 cents, $1.00 and 
$4.75 respectively, f.o.b. 


TUNA—tThere has been considerable 
improvement in the demand for domestic 
packs, as the imported supplies tight- 


/ ened. California white meat solid pack 


in oil was quoted around $14.00 f.o.b., 
while Japanese, was priced at $13.75 to 
$14.00 ex-warehouse, New York. Light 
meat fancy f.o.b. California was avail- 
able at $12.75 to $13.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Japanese stocks were practically ex- 
hausted. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
By “Midwest” 


Feeling Of Uncertainty Prevails—Florida To- 


matoes Attracting Attention, Products Weak 


—Shading In Fancy Peas, Standards Firm— 
Kraut Strong — Excellent Pack Of Spring 
Spinach Underway in Ozarks—Orange Juice 
Strengthens As Grapefruit Slips—Studying 
Fruit Situation Carefully—Supplies Of 
Fish Limited. 


Chicago, IIl., Feb. 21, 1952 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
business activity slipping to a somewhat 
lower level as the movement of canned 
foods is off slightly and distributors are 
inclined to proceed very cautiously. The 
average buyer is not at all happy about 
the weakness that has developed recently 
in many canned foods and commitments 
are being made sparingly. In fact, there 
is a feeling of uncertainty about the en- 
tire situation which doesn’t lend itself 
to normal business activity. 

Orange juice is slightly stronger this 
week, probably due to it’s statistical 
position, although on the other hand 
grapefruit juice is lower. Tomato prod- 
ucts, catsup and puree in particular, 
have continued to slide to lower levels 
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although peeled tomatoes remain firm de- 
spite lower priced offerings from the 
South. Canned fruits are definitely on 
the shaky side and the trade are watch- 
ing this one carefully with all kinds of 
rumors in the air. On the credit side of 
the ledger canned fish is holding up very 
well and probably will continue to do so 
along with those few vegetable items 
mentioned here the past few weeks. How- 
ever, distributors. lack confidence and 
can be expected to act accordingly as 
they always do in a situation of this 
kind. 


TOMATOES—In view of the situation 
on local tomatoes where supplies are ex- 
tremely limited, buyers are turning their 
attention to offerings from the South 
now reaching this market. Florida can- 
ners are quoting for immediate shipment 
standard tomatoes at $1.00 for 1s, $1.35 
for 303s, $1.45 for 2s and $7.00 for tens. 
Midwest canners have nothing to offer 
in the way of standards and are holding 
extra standards firm at $1.25 for ls, 
$1.80 to $1.85 for 2s, $2.50 to $2.75 for 
2%s and $8.50 for tens. Extra standard 
catsup in 14 oz. bottles has slipped to 
where sales were made this week as low 
as $1.45 from local sources while quota- 
tions from California were even still 
lower. Puree is also in trouble and 1.045 
in No. 10 tins is offered at $6.50 to $7.00, 
the lowest level reached this season. 
Juice remains fairly steady at $1.15 for 
2s and $2:25 to $2.30 for 46 oz, 


PEAS — While peas are holding up 
fairly well there has been some price 
shading on fancy grades, particularly 
on Alaskas. Fancy 2 sieve in 303 tins 
can be purchased quite generally at $2.00 
with some sales reported at somewhat 
lower prices. Fancy threes are offered 
at $1.50 to $1.55 while fancy ungraded 
sweets are listed at $1.50. Standard 4s 
are still holding firm at $1.15 for 303s 
with three sieve at $1.20. The heavy 
preponderance of fancy grades put into 
cans during the pack is beginning to 
have it’s effect. 


KRAUT—This is a strong point and 
based on the present rate of movement 
and unsold stocks still in canners’ hands 
there is every indication supplies will 
be gone before the new pack is available 
in October. Local canners of quality mer- 
chandise are holding firm at $1.30 for 
2%s, $1.02% for 2s, $.92% for 303s and 
$4.30 for tens. Sales are reported at 
these figures. 


SPINACH—Ozark canners are now in 
the process of canning the spring pack 
and are offering new goods at $1.35 for 
2s, $1.75 for 2%s and $5.75 for tens. 
Evidence points to an excellent pack. Out 
California way canners are offering un- 
sold stocks at $1.35 for 2s, $1.65 for 2%s 
and $5.25 for tens. Sales from both sec- 
tions are reported at about normal levels. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are still 
having their troubles and this week 
found grapefruit juice slipping to $1.60 
to $1.65 for 46 oz. with 2s at 75 cents. 
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Protects bean, corn, pea and 


lima bean seed against harm- 
ful soil fungi — as Spergon-DDT, 
also protects against many de- 
structive storage insects. 


Results: more healthy plants 


—hence a higher yield of vege- 
tables for canning and packing. 


Advantages: effective at 


economical dosages — safe on 
seed—easy to use—compatible 
with legume inoculants and 
most insecticides —low cost per 
unit of seed treated. 


Next time, buy 
© Spergon-treated seed 
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Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
cides, miticides, insecticides: Spergon, 


Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 
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However, orange juice which is the im- 
portant item, is no longer available at 
$1.75 as most canners are asking $1.80 
to $1.85 with some as high as $2.00. Un- 
sold stocks are now more in line with 
normal demands although it appears sup- 
plies of grapefruit juice may prove bur- 
densome. Distributors here are still fea- 
turing citrus frequently indicating a 
heavy movement. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The recent 
break in pears and cocktail has the trade 
watching carefully for further develop- 
ments with an eye on Cling peaches in 
particular. However, almost all of the 
unsold stocks are in the hands of packers 
of nationally advertised brands and any 
change will have to come from that direc- 
tion. At the moment cocktail has settled 
at $3.25 for 2% choice and $2.10 for 1s 
with fancy at $3.35 and $2.15. On the 
other hand Bartlett pears are very un- 
settled and every sale seems to be a sepa- 
rate deal depending on the buyer and 
seller at the time of sale. The picture as 
a whole is not too pleasant. 


CANNED FISH — Little to worry 
about here as supplies are limited in 
many cases and prices are firm. Dis- 
tributors’ holdings are very much on the 
light side and any increase in buying on 
the part of the consumer will necessitate 
immediate replacements and the heavy 
consuming season is still ahead of us. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Routine Buying Of Small, Frequent Replace- 
ment Stocks—Dry Beans Unsettled—Tenta- 
tive Price Lists On Spring Spinach—Olive 
Situation Satisfactory—Improved Movement 
Cocktail At Reduced Prices — Shading In 
Tomato Products—Salmon Continue Strong 
—Sardine Pack One-Half Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 21, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market seems to have settled down to 
a rather routine basis, with buyers mak- 
ing purchases largely as goods are 
needed, and orders running’ rather 
smaller than in recent months but com- 
ing through more frequently. Volume 
is keeping up well and shipping is better 
than average for this time of the year 
with many canners. Price changes dur- 
ing the week have been few, with most 
of these made by the smaller operators 
anxious to get stocks down to lower 
levels before the new season gets under 
way. The general feeling seems to be 
that the packs of the new season just 
ahead must be priced at least as high, if 
not higher than those made in 1951, 
judging from the ideas of growers and 
labor. 


DRY BEANS—California dry beans 
continue on the unsettled side, with 
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stocks meeting with only moderate de- 
mand. Both canners and dealers continue 
to limit purchases to nearby requirements 
and the disappearance during September 
through January this season was well 
below a year ago. Stocks in California 
warehouses on February 1 totaled 3,978,- 
995 bags, the largest on record, compared 
with 3,091,264 bags a year ago and a ten- 
year average of 2,376,481 bags. Baby 
Limas and blackeyes were down from 5 
cents to 10 cents per 100 pounds during 
the week, but small whites were quite 
steady at $8.00 to $8.10. Some of the 
slowness of movement is attributed to 
the approaching tax assessment, dealers 
and canners preferring stocks to remain 
in the hands of growers for the time 
being. 


SPINACH—Anxious to begin booking 
business on 1952 spring pack spinach, 
some California canners are out with 
tentative price lists and some business is 
being reported at prices closely approxi- 
mating present spot prices. Some of the 
lists, however, are a little lower for early 
delivery. A list considered representa- 
tive is: No. 303, $1.15; No. 2, $1.30; No. 
2%, $1.60, and No. 10, $5.25. Fall and 
winter pack proved far under early esti- 
mates, owing to the unusually heavy 
rainfall, and acreage for spring is ex- 
pected to be smaller than that of last 
year. The trade went into the new year 
with more than one million cases of spin- 
ach in canners hands, of which more than 
450,000 were unsold. 


OLIVES — Growers and canners of 
olives alike are now expressing general 
satisfaction with the prices set for fruit 
last fall which represented quite a reduc- 
tion from those that prevailed in 1950. 


The distributing trade is cooperating in. 


an energetic manner with the industry 
advertising campaign and sales are in- 
creasing month by month. The industry 
stock report indicates that on January 
1, of this year, stocks on hand amounted 
to 600,791 cases, based on 48 No. 1 talls, 
and that the pack for the new season 
at this date had amounted to 596,359 
cases, with December shipments placed 
at 134,604 cases. It was estimated that 
there were about 1,751,000 cases yet to 
be canned. December shipments were 
considered highly satisfactory since his- 
torically this month is one for low ship- 
ments. Sales of No. 1 Mammoth are 
being made at $2.75-$2.95; extra large, 
$2.65-$2.70; medium, $2.40, and small, 
$2.10. Small pitted, in buffet tins, sell at 
$1.55, with the pitted item steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. 


COCKTAIL — The reduced prices on 
fruit cocktail brought about an immedi- 
ate improvement in business, wholesalers 
and large retailers having comparatively 
light stocks on hand. Considerable busi- 
ness has been done on No. 2% choice at 
$3.40, but some sales have been reported 
at 20 cents a dozen less. Cling peaches 
are holding close to former lists with 
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No. 2% fancy halves moving at $3.10, 
choice at $2.80 and standard at $2.60. 


_Most of the business at present seems to 


be at these prices. Fancy pears in No. 
2%s are still priced largely at about 
$4.25, but choice is now to be had at 
$3.50-$3.75 and standard at $3.00-$3.15. 


TOMATOES — Almost everything in 
the canned tomato list is still available in 
California, but in solid pack, or fancy, 
the smaller sizes are in quite limited 
supply. Just now, the drive is on to move 
tomato catsup, tomato paste and tomato 
juice and even the recently revised ‘lists 
are being shaded. Standard tomatoes 
have been sold during the week at $1.55 
for No. 2s, $1.75 for No. 2% and $7.20 
for No. 10s. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
continues strong, with offerings limited. 
Buyers are confining orders to small 
quantities and expect to pay ceiling 
prices for most items in the list. Alaska 
reds are about out of first hands and are 
priced quite generally at $31.50 and 
$32.00. Most pinks are moving at the 
ceiling price of $21.00. 


SARDINES—The pack of sardines in 
California for the 1951-52 season prom- 
ises to be about one-half that in 1950-51, 
the output to December 31 being 2,338,- 
475 standard cases, against 4,652,796 
cases a year earlier. Southern Califor- 
nia plants accounted for all but about 
500,000 cases. Sardines in tomato sauce 
are selling up to $9.25 a case in 1-lb. 
ovals, where available, with No. 1 talls 
natural moving at $7.00. Earlier in the 
season these sold at $5.75 and $4.50, 
respectively. 


CANADIAN MARKET 


By VAN DE WATER-BOYD LIMITED 
February 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION — At the time of 
writing, demand for new offerings is 
limited. Most buyers are well taken care 
of for several months ahead’ except on 
Tomatoes. Most wholesalers and chains 
are endeavoring to reduce or keep their 
inventory down but are interested in 
bargains. It is anticipated that there will 
be renewed activity in about a month or 
six weeks, although there will be little 
to choose from in the way of desirable 
merchandise until new Packs get under 
way. 


PEAS—Although more than 4,000,000 
cases of Peas were packed in both 1950 
and in 1951, very few Peas are now in 
first hands. The market is very firm in 
most areas, and second-hand offerings 
are selling at from 15 cents to 25 cents 
per dozen above opening prices. Peas 
have again become the No. 1 canned 
vegetable item, and most wholesalers and 
chains report a steady business and sub- 
stantial volume. 
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GREEN & WAX BEANS—Green and 
Wax Beans packed mostly in British 
Columbia and Quebec are practically all 
out of first hands. 1950 Pack 1,084,564 
cases, 1951 pack 1,507,043 cases. 


CORN—Corn is in ‘a much healthier 
position than a year ago. Most low-priced 
poor quality corn carried over for two or 
three years has been sold, and generally 
speaking, the quality of corn going into 
consumption is satisfactory. However, 
the market has been rather draggy dur- 
ing the past two or three months, and 
recently several canners have offered 
Choice Cream Style, 24/20 oz., at $1.65 
per dozen, or 10 cents below prices quoted 
a few weeks ago. Some Choice Cream 
Style, 24/15 oz. is being quoted at around 
$1.45. Fancy Corn, both 20 oz. and 15 
oz. is 10 cents per dozen higher. Un- 
doubtedly there will be sufficient quan- 
tities of Corn to last until New Pack. 
1950 Pack 2,314,571 cases, 1951 Pack 
3,175,463 cases. 


TOMATOES—The 1951 Tomato pack 
of 1,424,034 cases, while larger than the 
1,005,260 cases packed in 1950, was still 
far below average and completely inade- 
quate to take care of the heavy demand. 
Very few Tomatoes were in first hands 
at the turn of the year, and Choice 20 
oz. sold from $2.40 to $2.50 per dozen, 
and Choice 28 oz, from $2.75 to $2.85. 


Since January 1, most sales have been 
made from second-hand offerings. Con- 
siderable quantities of Maryland Toma- 
toes have been imported at a laid-down 
price of from $2.20 to $2.30 per dozen 
for Standard, 24/20 oz. A few Choice 
have reached this market from the same 
source at around $2.40 per dozen for the 
20 oz. size. Most quotations on 28 oz. 
Tomatoes from the United States are too 
high to be of interest to date. At the 
time of writing, some Florida Standard 
Tomatoes are being quoted at a price 
which will lay-down at from $2.00 to 
$2.05 per dozen. There is some uncer- 
tainty, however, about the quality of 
these offerings. Even at the high retail, 
tomatoes have gone into consumption 
readily, much to the surprise of most 
wholesalers, chains and retailers. Some 
New Pack Tomatoes have been offered at 
a firm price of $2.25 per dozen for Choice 
24/28 oz. size. These offers have been 
quickly picked up by buyers who feel 
that this could be the low price for the 
1952 pack. However, most canners and 
buyers are reluctant to make firm com- 
mitments at this time. 


TOMATO JUICE—Although the pack 
of Tomato Juice in 1951 was well over 


- 3,000,000 cases compared to less than 


2,000,000 in 1950, there are no signs that 
this pack is too large to be cleaned up 


before September 1, 1952. For several 
months the market has been firm at $1.40 
to $1.50 per dozen for Fancy 24/20 oz., 
$3.00 to $3.25 for Fancy 12/48 oz., and 
$5.75 to $6.00 for Fancy 6/105 oz. Very 
little Juice is in first hands. In addition, 
considerable quantities of American Juice 
have been imported, particularly in the 
Province of Quebec and in Western 
Canada. This Juice also seems to have 
a ready sale. 


Demand for most other vegetables like 
Asparagus, Spinach, Beets, Carrots, and 
so forth, has been spotty, and most quo- 
tations on these items are less than a 
few months ago. 


FRUITS — Generally speaking, fruits 
were priced lower in 1951 than in 1950, 
although costs were higher on most items 
packed. Most small fruits were quoted 
and are still being quoted at about the 
same levels as the previous year. Straw- 
berries are in short supply and range 
from $2.80 to $3.00 per dozen as com- 
pared with opening prices of from $2.65 
to $2.75. Raspberries are still in good 
supply at $2.75 per dozen which is the 
same as the opening price. Red Pitted 
Cherries are still in fairly good supply 
at $2.00 to $2.05 per dozen, the same as 
the opening. Blueberries are practically 
cleaned up. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
, Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets CORN ( ANNING 3 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized = 
i Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the af ) 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of EQUIP MENT 
basket making. 
Plastex Treatment 
We are equipped to For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
oes an Oo ten en 
is the useful life of CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
hempers. MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
5/0 AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
‘} Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 


BEANS, Strinciess, 


No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.0008 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 

3 sv, No. 2 2.35 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308.....0se0 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 

No. 308 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 

Gut, NO. BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 Sv. sso 2.65-2.75 
2 sv. 2.45-2.50 
3 sv. 2.35-2.40 

Ungraded, No. 808 2.25 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... ..1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......s0008 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 4001.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

Ozarks 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 

Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ......sccceee 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 

Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 

BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 1.80-2.00 
Medium 1.75-1.80 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. .........4.1.40-1,50 > 
No. 10 7.00 

MIDWEST 

Fey., Tiny, Gr., No. 1 1.70 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.06" 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 

No. 10 5.25 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 ............ .70 
No. 808 1.07% 
No. 10 5.50 


No. 2, Cut 1.05 

No. 2 1.07% 

No. 10 4.75 

20/0 1.75 

30/0 2.00 

60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 9 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.17% 
Texas, Std., Diced, No. 2.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 


Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


1.60-1.65 
Ex. No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
1.50-1.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Fay., 1 NO. 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 308 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308 ..............2.85-2.40 
1.70 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 07. .............. -80 
51.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 


MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303... 
2 sv., No. 808......... 


+-2,00-2.10 


No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

4 sv. 1.15 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 
1.20 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308.......... 1.15 


POTATOES, Sweet 


Md. Fey., Sy., No. 8, sq...1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.20 2.80 
Fey., Dry, No. 24% 1.75 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........ wee 9214 

No. 2 1.02% 

No. 2% 1.30 

No. 10 4.30-4.40 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 

No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH 
.90 

No. 2 1.60 

No. 2% 2.00 

No. 10 6.75-7.25 
1.35 

No. 2% 1.75 

No. 10 5.75 
Calif., Fey., 8 92% 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 2 1.30-1.35 

1.60.1.65 

No. 10 5.25-5.30 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 ........s00000 1.12% 

No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 

No. 2 1.75-1.80 

No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 

1.45-1.55 

No. 2 1.55-1.60 

No. 21% 2.25-2.35 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 22... 2.50 

No. 2% 3.10 
1.85 

No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 2% 

Ex. Std., No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 2% 

No. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 .. 

Florida, Std., No. 1 

1.35 

No. 2 : 1.45 

No. 10 7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.25 

No. 2% 2.55-2.65 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
2.40 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.55-1.65 

1.75-2.00 

No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 

No. 10 10.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 6 02. 0098.00 
7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......9744-1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 

No. 10 11.00 


2.70-2.90 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
CHERRIES 
Water, Ne. 2.25 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.40 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 


No. 10, Water ........ 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 


PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 4.25 
No. 2% .. .3.50-3.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........... 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
.85 
46 oz. 1.67 %4-1.80 
No. 10 3.6214-3.85 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
Texas, Fey., 16 072. 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 i 5.25 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 81.25-32.00 
17.50 
25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 «++20.50-21.00 
1's 2.00-12.50 
9.25 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 44 Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 8.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PEr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14.00 
Chunks & Flakes. 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.75-13.00 
11.50-12.00 
10.50-11.00 


> 

MARYLAND 
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